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PORTRAIT  OF  LADY  RAMSAY 


BY  GEORGE  ROMNEY 


SKETCH  OF  THE  ARTISTS  LIFE 


ROMNEY  was  born  in  1734  at  Dalton  in  Furness,  Lanca- 
, skire.  While  working  with  his  father  in  his  trade  of 
cabinet-maker,  the  youth  developed  a taste  for  mechanics, 
carved  little  figures  out  of wood  and  even  made  a violin  on  which 
he  learned  to  play.  Having  come  upon  a copy  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci’s '■'Treatise  on  Painting”  he  made  drawings  of  the  engrav- 
ings with  which  it  was  illustrated.  He  also  drew  portraits  ofhis 
fellow  workmen,  until  the  father,  struck  by  his  talent,  appren- 
ticed him  to  a painter  in  Kendal,  Christopher  Steele,  who  had 
studied  under  Van  Loo  in  Paris. 

With  him  Romney  gained  much  experience  and  set  up  for 
himself  as  a portrait  painter.  He  was  now  about  twenty-two 
and  was  married  to  a young  woman  of  Kendal  named  Mary 
Abbot.  By  the  end  of  six  years  he  had  saved  enough  to  venture 
his  luck  in  London.  Leaving  his  family  behind  he  reached  the 
capital  in  March,  1762,  and  took  a lodging  near  the  Mansion 
House.  In  a competition  held  by  the  Society  of  Arts  his  picture. 
The  Death  of  Wolfe,  won  the  first  prize;  but  the  award  was 
changed  and  he  was  given  a consolation  prize  of  twenty-five 
guineas.  Rightly  or  wrongly  he  attributed  this  reverse  to  the 
influence  of  Reynolds,  and  thus  began  the  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  two,  which  in  time  divided  the  town  into  two  fac- 
tions. “There  is  a Reynolds  faction,”  wrote  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow  to  a friend,  “and  a Romney  faction  and  I am  of  the 
Romney  faction.” 

In  1773  Romney  paid  a visit  of  two  years  to  Italy  and  as  a 
result  of  the  £tudy  of  the  classical  there  he  became  the  superior 


of  his  rivals  in  the  rhythmic  unity  ofhis  compositions,  while  in 
the  drawing  and  grouping  of  his  figures  and  the  disposition  of 
the  draperies  he  exhibits  no  little  affinity  with  the  classic  spirit. 

Returning  to  London  in  1775,  Romney  settled  at  No.  32  Caw 
endish  Square.  In  his  diary,  July  8,  1782,  appears  for  the  fir^t 
time  as  a sitter  the  name  of  Mrs.  Hart,  afterward  Lady  Hamil? 
ton,  who  lived  in  Edge  ware  Road. 

During  the  Edgeware  Road  period  Romney  was  completely 
under  the  spell  of  Lady  Hamilton’s  beauty.  His  diary  is  filled 
with  entries  of  her  and  he  painted  her  as  a Magdalen,  Circe, 
Joan  of  Arc,  a Bacchante,  Cassandra  and  under  various  other 
imaginary  guises.  So  completely  were  his  art  and  life  enthralled 
by  the  influence  of  Lady  Hamilton,  that,  after  he  had  lo^t  her, 
his  physical  and  mental  decline  set  in.  As  his  powers  decreased 
his  projects  grew  in  magnitude.  He  built  a large  house  in 
Hampstead  and  planned  a series  of  pictures  of  Miltonic  sub? 
jedts.  But  the  energy  even  to  begin  them  was  wanting,  and 
finally,  broken  in  mind  and  body,  he  returned  to  his  wife,  who 
during  the  thirty  years  ofhis  prosperity  he  had  visited  but  seldom 
and  for  brief  periods.  She  cared  for  him  until  the  end,  which 
came  November  15,  1802. 

No  painter  of  the  English  School  succeeded  so  often  and  so 
well  as  Romney  in  capturing  the  elusive  charm  of  femininity, 
whether  exhibited  in  artless  grace  or  conscious  winsomeness. 
Nor  in  his  he^l  work  does  the  melting  sweetness  with  which  he 
invents  his  subject  cloy  one's  taste.  For  mingled  with  the  ex? 
ceeding  refinement  are  a largeness  of  feeling  and  a dignity,  due 
to  the  ample  spacings  and  the  rhythmic  design  of  his  composi? 
tions,and  to  the  freedom,  breadth  and  essential  simplicity  of  the 
brushwork.  Moreover,  a choice  reserve  characterises  his  use 
of  color. 
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LADY  RAMSAY 
BY  GEORGE  ROMNEY 


[Description  from  Humphrey  Ward  and  W.  Roberts’s  “Catalogue  Raisonne.”] 

Hon.  Eleanor  Frances,  daughter  of  George,  14th  Lord  Saltoun. 
Born  in  1766. 

Married,  first,  August  29,  1786,  Sir  George  Ramsay,  5th 
Baronet  of  Banff  (who  was  killed  in  a duel,  April  16,  1790) 
and  secondly,  July  6,  1792,  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Duncan 
Campbell,  of  Lochnell.  She  was  living  in  November,  1819. 

Halflength,  ' R.  L.,  1786. 

Three?quarter  figure,  sitting  under  a tree,  one  hand  on  lap, 
the  other  renting  on  seat ; white  neglige  dress,  frilled  and  open 
at  neck,  with  lilac  sash;  powdered  hair. 

Canvas,  49x39.  (50  by  40^2  inches.  Evidently  the  figures 
given  in  this  catalogue  refer  to  'sight’  measurements.) 

Sittings,  etc.,  1786,  October,  19,  21,  23,  25,  26,  27,  31. 

1787,  February,  received  of  Sir  George  Ramsay,  half  length 
of  Lady  Ramsay,  £42. 

Now  at  Alyth,  Banff,  N.  B.  (Sir  James  H.  Ramsay.) 

Note:— This  charming  specimen  of  Romney’s  work  was 
kept  at  the  Ramsay  house  in  Edinburgh  until  about  1807, 
when  the  grandmother  of  the  present  owner  had  it  sent  to 
Banff. 

* A half  length  in  the  terms  of  the  period  measured  50  by  40  inches.  11  “R.  L.”  refers  to  the  “Rough 
Lists”  drawn  up  in  manuscript  by  the  Rev.  John  Romney  from  his  father’s  “Diaries.” 


PORTRAIT  OF  LADY  RAMSAY 


THIS  beautiful  portrait  was  painted  by  Romney  a few 
weeks  after  tbe  lady  bad  become  tbe  wife  of  Sir  George 
Ramsay.  Sbe  was  in  ber  twentieth  year,  and  tbe  artist  bas 
depicted  tbe  fragrant  simplicity  of  girlish  loveliness  as  it  is 
touched  by  tbe  fir^t  bloom  of  conscious  womanhood. 

Sbe  is  seated  on  a leafy  ^tone,  beneath  a mass  of  foliage 
which  frames  ber  figure  on  tbe  left  and  extends  across  tbe  top 
of  tbe  canvas.  Against  its  wealth  of  golden  chestnut  tones  is 
softly  silhouetted  ber  blond,  powdered  hair,  brushed  into  puffs 
of  ringlets  above  tbe  forehead  and  ears,  with  a curl  nestling 
close  to  each  side  of  tbe  neck.  While  tbe  bead  and  tbe  figure, 
seen  nearly  to  tbe  feet,  have  an  inclination  toward  tbe  right, 
facing  three-quarters  to  tbe  front,  tbe  eyes  of  liquid  brown, 
circled  by  grey-blue  iris,  gaze  with  a quiet  intentness  at  tbe 
spectator.  A slight  arch  modulates  tbe  line  of  tbe  nose,  which 
at  tbe  end  is  inclined  to  be  retrousse.  Tbe  face  is  delicately  oval ; 
its  luminous,  creamy  flesh  tones  being  tenderly  suffused  with 
carmine. 

Tbe  frock  is  of  white  muslin,  shaded  to  grey  in  tbe  folds  and 
gathered  in  at  tbe  waist  with  a sash  of  lilac  silk,  one  end  of 
which  bangs  down  tbe  right  side  of  tbe  figure  onto  tbe  ^tone 
and  ends  in  gold  fringe.  Tbe  complete  simplicity  of  tbe  cos- 
tume is  interrupted  only  by  a fichu  with  spiked  edge  that  sur- 
rounds tbe  V shaped  opening  of  tbe  neck,  in  tbe  angle  of  which 
is  a dainty  peep  of  tbe  lace-bordered  chemisette.  Tbe  sleeves  of 
tbe  frock  cling  to  tbe  shape  of  tbe  arms  and  fit  close  at  tbe 
wrists,  garnished  ju^t  before  their  finish  with  a band  of  ribbon 


of  the  same  color  as  the  sash.  The  right  hand  reSts  lightly  on 
the  Stone  seat,  while  the  other  hand,  partly  closed,  lies  on  the 
lap. 

Behind  the  right  shoulder  is  the  indication  of  a cloak;  its 
color  of  deep  lapisdazuli  blue  balancing  the  same  hue  of  lighter 
tone,  which  appears  in  a low  range  of  distant  hills  on  the  right 
of  the  figure.  Above  them  the  horizon  is  streaked  with  creamy 
rose  beneath  a blue  sky,  broken  with  white  clouds.  The  fore? 
ground  consists  of  an  expanse  of  tawny  tones,  stretching  hack 
to  where  a tree  with  soft  amber?tinted  foliage  shows  againSt 
the  sky. 

The  charm  of  this  lovely  portrait  is  enhanced  by  its  fine 
State  of  preservation,  time  having  only  added  to  the  delicate 
lusciousness  of  the  color  and  the  translucence  of  its  luminous 
enveloppe. 


